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EXHIBITION OF THE “ART OF THE AMERICAS” 


The opening exhibition of the fall season, the “Art of the Amer- 
icas,” focuses attention upon the indigenous art of this hemi- 
sphere. The exhibition makes no pretense of being all-inclusive; 
its purpose is to show works of art as such, and the quality and 
beauty of those works of art are the only reason for their 
inclusion. 

The story of the settling of this western world is fascinating 
and mysterious. Unquestionably the migration was from north 
to south; the tribes traveled along the sides of the mountain 
barriers and through the upland plateaus which stretch the 
length of Mexico. Some settled where they found arable land, 
perhaps displacing earlier comers; others pushed along the 
gradually narrowing Isthmus of Panama, fanning out into 
South America along the vast mountainous backbone of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes. 

There are no literary references to throw light on the early 
history of these cultures. The Mayan characters found on many 
monuments in Yucatan deal almost exclusively with dates, 
arrived at by elaborate and highly evolved astronomical calcu- 
lations. The three Mayan codices which are preserved deal with 
the same material and with representations of the various gods. 
The Zapotec decorations show characters which are equally 
unilluminating. The apparently complete absence of a written 
language in South America makes it impossible to study literary 
origins there. ‘ 

The situation being thus, the story must be told by inter- 
preting the architectural and sculptural monuments left, as 
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well as the other works of art which have been excavated at 
various sites throughout this vast area. But exact knowledge 
and exact dating are precluded, as there can be and are many 
different interpretations of the facts found. 

However, if the archaeologist is confronted by problems of 
extraordinary complexity in the unraveling of these cultures, 
the art lover is released into a new world of strange and rare 
beauty which has only come into a proper recognition within 
the past few decades. Only now, at this late date, are museums 
realizing that the art of the Western Hemisphere can stand on 
its own feet. The Cleveland Museum has recognized this fact 
and has shown a notable growth in its acquisitions for this 
department in the past few years. 

Gifts and loans by the Honorable and Mrs. R. Henry 
Norweb, gifts from Miss Helen Humphreys in memory of her 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Humphreys, a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Wise, gifts from Guerdon S. Holden and 
E. B. Greene, and many purchases from the J. H. Wade Fund 
and for the James Albert Ford Memorial Collection have built 
up a group of objects of truly outstanding importance. All of 
these pieces, some of them new gifts and loans never exhibited 
before, will be shown in the present exhibition. 

The cultures represented in this exhibition, in their tools and 
instruments had not advanced beyond the Neolithic, or New 
Stone Age. With these they had created great architecture in 
Yucatan and Peru, great sculpture in Mexico, Yucatan, and 
the Isthmus. Without knowledge of the potter’s wheel, they had 
produced pottery ranging from the extremely primitive to the 
powerful productions of the Maya and the magnificent crea- 
tions of Peru. In goldwork these cultures produced workers who 
knew all techniques, including cire perdue. The marvelous 
goldsmith work of the Mixtec and Zapotec is revealed in the 
masterpieces taken from the tombs at Monte Alban near 
Oaxaca; the beautiful goldwork made by the Indians of the 
Isthmus was manifested in tRe excavations at Coclé. The 
Quimbaya in Colombia also produced exquisite work, while the 
goldsmithery of the Chibcha in the same region has a strangely 
modernistic note. Gold objects from Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Peru are bewildering in their variety and beauty. No wonder 
they dazzled the eye and aroused the cupidity of the Spaniards. 
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In textile arts also, these peoples reached the summits of 
achievement in Peru and Bolivia; and magnificent garments 
have been preserved to this day by the good fortune of the dry- 
ness of that climate. Varied fabrics of the Tiahuanaco culture, 
textiles from Paracas and the Nazca Valley and from the Chimu 
region, as well as later pieces of Inca origin, show an unrivaled 
knowledge of rare and sophisticated techniques and a surety of 
taste which reveals the level of development they had reached. 

In “Art of the Americas,” the Cleveland Museum has 
attempted to bring together high spots from this all-too-unsus- 
pected world of beauty. Naturally, not many major pieces of 
sculpture can be shown; they are untransportable. However, 
the few pieces that have come embody the skill, the strength 
and artistry of these early sculptors. The Corn Goddess, lent 
by The American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
is as powerful in its simplicity as the Feathered Serpent relief, 
lent by the Heeramaneck Galleries of the same city, 1s fantastic 
in its complexity of design. Both are of Aztec origin; the goddess 
is imbued with a subtle placidity, the relief, with a tortuous 
excitement, and both are highly symbolic. A jaguar or puma, it 
makes no difference, lent by the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, represents the Chavin culture in 
Peru; its ferocity is intensified by its lip-bared teeth and as well 
by its posture. All of these works are masterpieces in the 
technique of carving; they have come down through many 
centuries, and are as articulate and as interesting as the day 
they were created by Indian hands. There is a small number of 
examples of Toltec art from the Valley of Mexico; there is a 
group of sculptures from the Province of Vera Cruz, represent- 
ing the Totonac and Olmec cultures. Some of the latter are 
jades of rare quality. There are also Mayan jades, including the 
wonderful piece lent by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. A sculptured 
burial urn in pottery, from Oaxaca, is characteristic of the 
Zapotec work. 

Pottery in the exhibition ranges from Tarascan to Mayan, 
from Nicaraguan to Peruvian of the Tiahuanaco, Chimu, 
Nazca, and Inca cultures. 

The exhibition is also rich in goldwork, which varies in 
provenance, from the masterpieces from Oaxaca, Mexico, and 
the Isthmus of Panama to those of Colombia and Peru. In their 
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- beauty of color, in their fantasy and imagination, the orna- 
ments show the versatility of the craftsmen. Particularly out- 
standing are a group of pieces coming from The University 
Museum, Philadelphia, which range in size from a tiny, exquis- 
itely fashioned bat ornament to a classically beautiful figure of 
a goddess, measuring some nine inches in height. This latter 
piece, coming from the Quimbaya region in Colombia, shows 
typical characteristics of that particular region. A single mag- 
nificent piece from Venezuela has been lent by Dr. Rafael 
Requefia; it is an anthropomorphic figure in gold, approx- 
imately five and one-half inches in height. Another individual 
loan is the fine Quimbaya piece lent by George Hewitt Myers. 
An unusual lip-plug and a rattler, both the property of Mrs. 
George C. Vaillant, and both of Mexican workmanship, add 
distinction and variety to the gold displayed. A beautifully 
executed necklace, made in Mexico, probably by a Mixtec 
craftsman, has been lent by the Honorable and Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss: two tiny humming birds are drawing the sweet- 
ness from carefully wrought flowers. A necklace, presumably 
from the same provenance, has been given to the Cleveland 
Museum by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. Other important loans of 
goldsmith work show the same high technical skill, and are 
worthy of particular mention, but lack of space precludes 
individual descriptions. 

The textiles in the exhibition are superlative also, the rarest 
of all, perhaps, being the painted fabric from Paracas given to 
the Museum by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb; this piece is unique 
in the realm of Peruvian textile art. Equally fine are the Paracas 
mantle, poncho, and headband, all perfectly preserved, which 
were lent from the same generous source. The Textile Museum 
of the District of Columbia has most generously lent a group of 
ten pieces which indicate the extent and variety of their collec- 
tion, one of the outstanding Peruvian collections in America. 
John Wise, of New York, has lent a group of his remarkable 
textiles—as well as objects in other techniques—including two 
particularly beautiful caps of the Tiahuanaco period. These 
little square hats, exquisitely made, are lovely in their texture, 
color, and design. The Museum takes this opportunity to 
express to John Wise its deep appreciation of the aid and advice 
he has rendered in gathering the exhibit. 
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GOLD NECKLACE WITH TURQUOISE AND CORAL 
Mixtec Culture. Oaxaca, Mexico 
Gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, 1945 


IMPERIAL JADE CARVING 
Maya Culture. Copan, Honduras. Lent by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb 
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STONE PUMA 
Chavin Culture, Peru 
Lent by The University Museum, Philadelphia 
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JADE MASK 
- Provenience Unknown. Mexico. 
Lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut ¥ 


STONE DOG 
Coclé Culture. Panama 
Lent by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
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JADEITE HEAD 

; Maya Culture. Sacred Cenote, Chichen Itza, Yucatan 

y Lent by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
JADE HEAD JADE HEAD 
Maya Culture. Copan, Honduras Maya Culture. Chichen Itza, Yucatan 


Gift of Helen Humphreys, 1945 


TURQUOISE PUMA 
Chavin Culture. Peru 
Lent by Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer 
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THE CORN GODDESS 
Aztec Culture. Valley of Mexico 
Lent by The American Museum of Natural! History, New York 
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SHIRT 
Paracas Culture. South Coast of Peru 
Gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, 1940 
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The conquest of the Aztec civilization by the Spaniards under 
Cortes marked the brutal end of an epoch and of a civilization. 
The equally drastic action of the Spaniards under Pizarro in 
Peru accomplished the disappearance of a great culture. The 
drama of these tragedies has caught the imagination of the 
world for centuries, but only today can some proper estimate 
be made of the cultural loss which these wars of annihilation 
cruelly brought with them. 

The Museum is grateful to the group of distinguished lenders: 
The American Museum of Natural History; the Honorable and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss; the Museum of Cranbrook Academy 
of Art; The Detroit Institute of Arts; Albert Gallatin; Mrs. 
James Cole Gruener; James Hansis; the Heeramaneck Gal- 
leries; Frederick Knize; The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Mrs. 
Malcolm L. McBride; The Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 
Charles L. Morley; George Hewitt Myers; the Honorable and 
Mrs. R. Henry Norweb; the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University; Dr. Rafael Requefia; the 
Textile Museum of the District of Columbia; Dr. Alfred M. 
Tozzer; The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. George C. Vaillant; Walram-V. von Schoeler; Wadsworth 
Atheneum; John Wise, Ltd.; sriansened Gallery, Inc.; ;and René 
d’Harnoncourt. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


AN IMPERIAL ROOSTER 


One of the most striking of the pictures in the Mughal section 
of the Exhibition of Islamic Art, held in the Museum last 
winter, was a painting of a fighting cock by Dilaram Padarat 
Kashmiri. Fortunately, this painting was not permitted to leave 
Cleveland, as it was bought by Herbert F. Leisy and presented 
by him to the Museum. 

Mughal painting of the best period, although frequently 
referred to as Indo-Persian, is actually a distinctive and easily 
recognized entity, having almost nothing in common with 
indigenous Indian (Hindu) pictures and bearing only a super- 
ficial resemblance to the Persian product. There was no popular 
Mughal painting but only what depended on courtly patronage, 
1No. 44.501. Height 77%”; width 444”. Illustrated on inside front cover. Reproduced in Islamic 


Art (The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1944), p. 26. The signature was kindly translated ” Dr. 
Richard Ettinghausen. 
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and the court was interested in nothing that it could not see. 
The earliest emperor to show interest was HumA@yin, the second | 
of “The Great Moguls,” who employed two Persian painters, 
but it was his son and successor, Akbar the Great, who set up a 
school of painting. In it were both Persians and Indians, all 
of whom turned out pictures in courtly taste. 

Since Akbar had expanded, consolidated, and fortified the 
empire until it included most of Afghanistan and most of India, 
his weak and hedonistic son, Jahangir, had leisure to devote to 
the arts. And this he did with such assiduity that Mughal paint- 
ing attained to its apex under his reign. It is to this period (i.e., 
1605-1627) that the Museum’s “Imperial Rooster’’ belongs. 

In his Memoirs’ Jahangir put down nearly everything that 
interested him, and it is here that one learns of his having 
painters constantly in attendance, so that he could have a 
record of anything that struck his fancy. With reference to a 
very beautiful falcon, for example, he says, “As it was some- 
thing out of the common, I ordered Ustad Mansir’ .. . to paint 
and preserve its likeness.” The attitude of his great-grandfather 
perplexes him and he writes, “Although King Babar‘ has 
described in his Memoirs the appearance and shapes of several 
animals, he had never ordered the painters to make pictures of 
them. As these animals appeared to me to be very strange, I 
both described them and ordered that painters should draw 
them in the Jahangir-Nama, so that the amazement that arose 
from hearing of them might be increased.” A case in point is 
when he says, “Of all the tigers I have shot from the time when 
I was a prince until now I never.saw a tiger like this for size 
and majesty and the symmetry of its limbs. I ordered the artists 
to take its portrait according to its real form and body.” 

Although the Museum’s new picture is not referred to specif- 
ically in the Memoirs, it is evidently one of the records that the 
emperor ordered made of an extraordinary cock. Many Mughal 
paintings, having been commissioned as photographic likenesses 
of the “real form and body,” are static and stiff and lacking in 
life, but the rooster was painted by an artist who had a feeling 
for the life of such a fowl. So much warmth does the body seem 
2 Tizuk-i-Fahangiri or Memoirs of Yahangir, trans. A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge (London: 

Royal Asiatic Society). 


3 Mansir was his favorite painter. 
4 Babar was the founder of the Mughal Empire. 
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to have that one watches for the feathers to be moved by the 
pulsing of the heart, and the neck seems ready to turn the head 
as the direction of interest changes. Even the feet are drawn 
with keen sensitivity. 

The colors are brilliant. The body of the bird is white with 
gray markings, the comb and wattles are red, and the feet 
are brown. This combination is set off by a soft, pea-green back- 
ground, at the top of which is the signature. 

Perhaps the highest praise that can be bestowed on such a 
painting is to say that it was commissioned by the emperor, for 
he was very much at home in this field. “My liking for paint- 
ing,” says he, “and my practice in judging it have arrived at 
such a point that when any work is brought before me... I say 
on the spur of the moment that it is the work of such and such 
a man.” Or, if royal self-esteem be deemed untrustworthy, a 
quotation from Sir Thomas Roe, an English ambassador who 
was himself a connoisseur of English miniatures, will lend 
support; for he wrote, “ ‘indeed in the arte of limnings his 
Paynters woorke miracles’.”’® HOWARD HOLLIS 


5 Quoted by Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the Mughals, p. 81. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE SALES DESK 


Color Reproductions of famous paintings in the Museum. Attrac- 
tively framed for the home or office. 
Books 


I. T. Frary’s engaging works on Ohio. Illustrated by the author’s 
photographs. Also, Mr. Frary’s well-known books: Thomas 
Fefferson, Architect and Builder, and They Built the Capitol. 
Katharine Gibson’s delightful books for children. Ted Robinson 
says, “Her books are known in all homes where more than casual 
attention is paid to the quality of books the children get.” 
Louise M. Dunn and Winifred Mills’s popular books on marion- 
ettes, masks, and shadows, and old dolls. 


Catalogues of the Museum's Collections 
Valuable material for collectors, art teachers, and students of 
art history. 


Holiday greetings with illustrations of Museum objects in black 
and white. 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1945 


Thursday 8. 4.00p. m. Reception and Private View, Art of the Americas. 
to 


7.00 


p- m. 


(For Museum Members.) 


Friday g. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Theatrical Festivals in Florence, Vienna, 


Saturday 10. 2.00 


Sunday II. 2.00 


3.00 


p- m. 


p.m. 


and Paris. Franz J. Rapp. 

Young People. Plays: Angelo, The Naughty One, 
and Paddy’s Three Pets. Second-Grade Pupils, 
Lawn School, directed by Ruth Bejcek. 
a Program. Elizabeth W. Drul- 
ard. 

Gallery Talk: Drawings and Lithographs by Leon 
Kroll. Price A. Chamberlin. 


3-45 p. m. Lecture: Beauty in Stage Costume. Franz J. Rapp. 


Friday 16. 8.15 
Saturday 17. 2.00 


Sunday 18. 2.00 
3-00 


3-45 


p- m. 


p.m. 


p- m. 
p- m. 


p- m. 


Dance Program: Folk and Court Dances of the 
Orient. Tei Ko. 


Young People. Dance Program. Oriental Dances. 
Tei Ko. 

Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Art of the Americas. Margaret F. 
Marcus. 


Dance Program: Sacred Dances of the Orient. 
Tei Ko. 


Friday 23. 2.00 p. m. Film: Captains Courageous. (Members Only.) 
8.00 p. m. Film: Captains Courageous. 
Saturday 24. 2.00p.m. Young People. Film: Captains Courageous. 
Sunday 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Tour of Museum Galleries. Dana 
Church. 
3.00 p. m. Film: 4s You Like It. 
Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. Recital. John Frazer, ’cellist, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music Faculty. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Exhibition of the Month: Music in Art. 
Galleries IX and X....... Art of the Americas (opens November 9). 
Topographical Viewpoint. 
Gallery XVI............. Drawings and Lithographs by Leon Kroll 


Educational Corridor 


(through November 25); Etchings and Litho- 
graphs by Rodolphe Bresdin (opens November 


30). 

Color Prints of American Indian Design (through 
November 4); Creative Photography (opens 
November 6). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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POTTERY VASE 
Maya Culture. Honduras 
Anonymous Loan 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
President WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
Vice Presidents LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 


Treasurer JoHN HUNTINGTON 
Asst. Treasurer WALTER A. CROLEY 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BoLe Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLARK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
RALPH M. Cog G. MATHER 
Epwarp B. GREENE LAURENCE H. NorTON 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-oficiis 


Haroip T. CLark Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Chairman 
G. MATHER, ex-officio 
T. CLARK LEonarRD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The — and the Director, ex-offcsis 


RALPH M. LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
WInFReED G. LEUTNER 

The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WitiiaM E, WICKENDEN 


Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN S. HOLDEN 
E. S. BuRKE, JR. Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
STEVENSON BurKE HELEN HUMPHREYS 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Davin S. INGALLS 
HENRY HuNT CLARK og rs. H. H. JOHNSON 
D. Cox, H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Brooks EMENY Woops KING 


A. C. ERNST J. KuULAS 
L. FEIss HERBERT F. LEIsy 
WALTER L. FLoRY A. M. Luntz 


Mrs.JaMEsSA.Forp Mrs.MALcoLmL.McBRIDE 
FINLEYM.K.FOsTER SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. H. NORWEB 
Mrs. THOMASS.GRASSELLI Mrs. PLuM 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. WorcESTER R. WARNER 
SALMON P. HALLE ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Mrs. E.S. HARKNESS Mrs. WINpsoR T. WHITE 
GROVER HIGcins S. D. 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sirvia A. WUNDERLICH 


Comptroller Wa A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar Littian M. KERN 
Recorder H. BREDBECK 
Membership Secretary I. T. FRARY 


Assistant in Membership 
In Charge of Publicity 

Assistant in Publicity ELIzABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop R1cHaRD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings W. McCaBE 

Assistant Superintendent JosEPpH J. KRAYNAK 


LIBRARY 
Librarian 
Assistant Librarian 


Reference Assistant 
taloguer 


EpitH Burrous 
MarizE KIRKWOOD 


NELL G. SILL 
Etta TALLMAN 
ELTA ALBAUGH 
CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday —- 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture seaso: 
Closed July 4, Thanbestvine, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 
The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open-daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 


the reading. room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6, 


p. m. and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst. Curatorof Decorative Arts HELENS. FooTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts THomas L. CHENEY® 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art Si-via WUNDERLICH 
Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Far Eastern Art Howarp HOLtis 
Curator of Near Eastern Art Howarp HOoLtis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. Curator of Paintings Louis— BURCHFIFLD 
Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PrassE 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THomMas Munro 
Assoc. Curator Emeritus Louts—E M. DUNN 
Administrative Supervisor MARGARET BROWN 
Supervisor, Children’s Work KATHARINE WICKS 
In Charge of Circulating a 
RutH F. RuGcLes 
Supervisors: MARGARET FAIRBANKS MARCUS, 
MARGUERITE MUNGER, DoroTHY VANLOOZEN 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 0 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 


*On leave of absence. 
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